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- of the softest 
During ‘the civil war, ina skirmish that had}, 


were in rags, and covered with-blood, and that 


‘ered his forehead and his left eye. 
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' one — 
the Vreneh Recolaution has Ii fete to us 
horrors tilt then” unexatipled, it must be owned 


to-have furnished us with some étriking traits of | 


humanity and thagnantmnfty.. "Mary persons of 
both patties voluntarily risked their lives to pte- 
serve thosé people whom’ the. unhappy state of 
the times conipélled them to regard as enemies 
—and these acts Sf generous devotion were not’ 
‘uncotimon among the military, “who, by their] 
profession, and thie horrors they witnexsed, 

might’ be Tess susceptible tham others: 





“=| will you eat a mouthful of — ‘and 
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he » sfioke he pas it-into- his- — 
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take a @rop of’ brandy to refresh x 


fever consunies me; atid I arm impatient to Feach 
pur-destindtion ; that“I may escape from niy “tf 
ery.” “"Paese words made Delmont stindldér! 
N looked eafrestly in the face of thé gpeaker, 
arid disfigured 4s it was with dust, sweat and] 
blood, there was something in the features so 
nobié’ and touching, that he “could not help’ re<) 
solving to risk every thirig in order to kerve him. 

@ Listen to me attentively,” cried he—“ Twill 





lings: of coimpassian. ; 


faken place between fhe Republicans -and the|}me 
Chouans, several of the fatter were mide pris- 
offers; When tlie troops had halted to take 
some-refreshment, they stepped i ina plain near 
‘aépfing, formed a circle, and placed the — 
ers in” the “midst of it! “Their captain, a very⸗ 


young: man, who. had Tately attained the com-| 


iiand; séated himself at some distarice‘upon 
the trank of a tree, and taking some provisions 


from his khapsack, began to refresh himecif. |} 


He-perceived one of the: prisoners’ speaking 
tohis lieatenant, and directly afterwards ad- 
vanced towards him. “Delmont remarked, as 
this unfortunate man dtew near, that he had no 
dther clothing than his shirt and trowsers, which 


a@linen bandage, also stained with blood, cov- 


, ‘The sight of so much’ misery sensibly touch- 
éd tlie heart of the young officer, and lie was 
still more moved, when the prisotier said to him, 
“M. le Commandant, I have saved the miniature 
of. my wife; will you when I shall be na more, 
liave the charity to remit it™to my mother, 
Madame Duplesis, at Latmbelleét My wife and 
.my Children reside with her.” Too much mo⸗ 
vedtoreply to'this touching tequest, Delmont: 
gazed upon him in silénce; and he'added in a-tone 
of more pressing entreaty, ‘‘ in the namé of hea- 
ven do not refusé: me! If you do they must al- 
ways suffer from the ignotance of my fate, for 


it is my intention to conceal myname from the} 


preserve your life. ‘Say that you came to teh}. 
me that you could not continue to march, and I 

e refiised you any assistance: Go back, and 
cothplain of · my cruelty” to thé* sine officer 
who has allowed you to eome and speak to me, 
and try to act so that‘he may solicit ime t6 leave 
ryou behind with an éscort; fo. wait for x vottine 
⸗ requisitton—I will fake care ‘that the men: 
ho will guard you shall be drunkards;: — 
them drunk, récover your enbrgy; and escepe.” 
} (Ab ‘rity Gail! If it were possible! But you 
Morget I mst have mohey to give them, and I 
have not a single’ sous!’’. ‘And, unfortunately, 
T-have very littlé; only four assignats of francs! 


meat,” continued -ho, wrapping part of his pro- 
visions in paper, “‘be sure you are vot seen to 
take’ them out: ‘and God'speed you!” + 


Duplesis turned away without. speaking, | but. 





‘the tears that started to his eyes were more elo- 
quent than words. 


\terwards. the lieutenant came tatelt the captain,’ 
that the prisoner to whom he had given provi- 





ireplied with feigned harshness, that if the man 
\Could not go on; it: was better to shoot him at 
once. 

« What!” cried the other indignantly, “shoot 


nounced guilty or innocent by tie court 1 martial! 
| You cannot seriously mean it, captain.” 





court-martial. Thus they will have ho means 


of acertaining what-has become of me;’ but if 


they recéive the portrait, they will be certain 


that I parted with it only at the hour of death.” 


Delmont was still silent: in fact, his mind was 
oceupied between the desire of saving the pris- 
oner, and the difficulty, or rather impossibility, 
which he found in doing’ it. Duplesis, believ- 
ing that he had no intention to grant his request, 
became still more urgent. 


«« In the name of|/doubt’ may be hid to-mofrow, arid certainly cap- 
God! in the name of all that ig dear to you !”% 
‘Say no-more;’’ cried the other abruptly, “the. 
commission is a * —— one, but still 

. er 








him, for you know that I cannot rémain, here 
to watch ith. My orders are to proceed, had I 
‘earinot diminish the force of our troops; already 
too small for a part of the country like this, in 
order to leave an escort with this man.” 
“But look at the state in Whieh he is. Three 
men would be quite sufficient to guard him, till 
we can get a epilture de requisition, which no. 










tain, you cannot , say that you canayt, spare three 
men.” ~~ 
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--« Fehsinot swaltow,” replied Duplesis*'A' 










each ; you -will find them. under this piece Of expose three hrave eoldiers of the republic only 


He followed Delmont’s di-} 
lrections 80 successfully that i in a few minutes af-| 


isions, could nat eat ; and that .a burning fever} 
rendered him inéapable of marching. ' Delmont} 
a than beforé you know whether he will be pro-| 


“Pray then, what, would you have me do ‘with i 
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remain with ‘him; we must’ néw™ set” out.” 
The heutenant aid hot: wait’ for anothér order; 
he'madé thé" tien carry the prison€r Who ap· 
peared t6 be: dying, inte «hut! - Délment Fee. 
ménded to thefn to keépra strict-éye over him, 
as they would be answerable for him Hi h¢ esca - 
ped; and-he set forward: 

} ‘As Delmont had freseen, —— — 
Hto approve his report,; and ordered hith ‘to go 
himself the ‘nextday to: present jt to’ the com· 


give you a chance, which if'well managed may||*ise*ry “of the’ tonventi@n. “ Before tie waited 


upon the commissary, the three soldiers arrived 
without their: prisoner” The corporat detlired 
that; notwithstanding hfs appearance Of iHriess, 
@ heid’tried to eseape in the night by ‘the wih- 
w, bit the mepbeing upor thé #left. hail all 
at-onee; ‘he fell dead pont the, Wea 
y° buried him there, - 
This tale was told so naturally, that Deleon 
‘not entertain a doubt of its truth ;" ft: cost 
a great: deal: to diesemble the pang it gave 
lhine; ‘but He dated not manifest dny-iegret, and 
taking with him the thres suldiers and-his Tieutén- 
ant, he went to make his report to the comniis- 
sary, who after hearing all thetdepositioris; told 
him very roughly that~he-had done wr6ng to 


to. cenvey a: sick robol ‘more. easily to be shot; 
that: however ag they had done*their duty by 
shootitig him when he had attempted to escape, 
and had returned stfely, the affair stiould be pas- 
sed over, but that he - might be: certain, if such 
a thing oeeurred again; his — — be 
sharply inquited into. 

The commissary finished ‘hy giving dion & 
fresh order ta mareh with hig detachmenty say- 
ing at the same time; believe-you. will be eom- 
manded before. your departure, to shoot the men 
whom you-have brought with you. Lam wait- 
jing for the order ; and as soon ast get it; 1 will 
transmit it to yon.2 My reader: will: believe 
jthat ‘this was enough te quicken the ‘motions 
of Delmont; .in ten-mpautes he had marched out 
without beat of .drum, and.they — the hor- 
Jivible office of. executioners. | ° > 

-Delmont’s. detachment. was. ordered: te; ineeph 
to —< while on the road: he reeollected the mis- 
Hsion which he had.accepted from the unfortunate 
Duplesis and as-+he had to halt at Lambelle, he 
determined to fulfil it, though he felt. an un- 
speakable | reluctance to be the bearer of.the 
news to a mother, When he presented himself 
at the house of Madame Duplesis, the servant 
who opened. the door, supposing, he was billeted 
‘upon. them, said.to him, ‘citizen, ngs mistress 
cannot lodge you in her house, but she has.er- 








“Well,” replied the other, vith feigned in 


ranged with the — over the yor to re- 
baste you instead,” —* 


—— 
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iy ee wy T - “tollrich. ° De Ne Iated him heart — — a Ae 
your mistress in private.” —* * —— isa lit. 
ee Firs aciedid co teak: eee Gdns Sake! dw isis that{fue when you are, wi © city; the 
went with a look, of horrer to inform her \nis-|lyc 2 are-not more. fortunate?” —_* then the impression i thatthe some baring 
treus-—returniag - in a moment showing Del-|j — friend; L-do not complain; 1 hayé quit- inundated by some sudden and unexpected in. 
mont into an apartment, where he found am el-||ted.the service with clean hands and a t æon · NAux of the sea, and that every thing has bees 
derly lady, of very prepossessing appearance,||science.”. ‘ And without ? * Bhave| iccommodated . to. this, new. arid singular 
and a beautiful little girl, Ser or Sze rer oly | ng sought it.” . “* No, but you have. well deeer- condition. It ig difficult. to believe it. could 


at her side, —— — 
present at our copvessation, sir,” maid dem “9 
Pauline, and seek your mamma.” 

Delmont would bave stopped the child, but | 
she disappesred in 4 motpent ; and before he 
could determine to begin a beautiful young we- 
ian entered. She looked at him with emotion, 
and the old Indy then said, ‘this is my daugh- 
tes. . You have — — wy aga set 
not 3"? ‘ 

'« Alas! yes, « sorrowful: one.” hens 

<< Ah, not a0, best of friedids, of benefectors— 


he.is saved!” ⸗ Yes,” cried. the mother, in ™ 


transport . of Lowe ‘you my-son’s||t 
life. . Agatha, vembmnce the. — of your) 
husband.” - . 

Both embraced him with the teats of joy-— 
The tovely Agatha braught her infant. boy, and 
her little gitl, that they might also caress hi 
to whom-they owed a father’s life. Ab! how 
delicigus were-these caresses to Delmont ! nev- 
er ip his life tnd ho expagienia enh. gute on 
heartfelt pleasure. - 

_ «Bat how- ig this posible P*-eaid-he. * ast 


able to killa fly. “Heayen be praised, he ‘is now 
in-safety, and is recovering very fast..How 1 
wish that you could see him, bot that must. not 
be. But now tell us, are you come to stay at. 
Lambelle?” “ No, I¢an only stop for to night.” 
«Well at least- for to-night you will stop with 
us;” and, Agatha hastened to get: an ——“ 
prepared for him. : 

We may easily believe bes he did-act refuse 
their hospitality. They told him their who 
situation without reserve. Doplesis had deter 
mined to emigrate: with his wife and children: 
his mother resolved to remain behind, in order 
to preserve the family -property.. ‘1. shall not 
repay your twenty franes,” said Agatha, ‘to him, 


‘nor will I take bark my portrait; my husband. 


desired, if ever I was fortunate enough to see 
you, to tell you ta keep it, — —* 
gard it as that of aeister.” -- 

The next morning, Dglmont wag “foreed te 
tear himself from this amiable family; whow he 
saw no more. Twenty years passed away, and 
found Délmont, at ‘the time-of the restoration, 
a disbanded officer, who lived with a widowed 
sister, upon the produce of alittle farfi, which 
he cultivated with his own hands: One eve~ 
ning, an elderly man, of gentlemanly appear- 
ance, disnjiountéd at the veteran’s gate, ard 
throwing himself in his arms exelaimed, ‘' Hea- 
ven be’ praised, my dear‘pfeserver, that I am al- 
lowed to thank you once, at least before I die” 
It was Duplesis, returned after so long an ab- 

scence toend his days in his native country. 


ved it ; I am not ignorant of the wounds you 
have received in your various campeigns.” “1 
only-did my duty.” ~ 

Upon this point, however, ‘the friends could 
hat agree; but, Dupiesis soon dropped the sub- 
ject, to talk swith his friend about his present sit 
pation. He. found that he should soon be com- 
pelled.to quit the farm he occupied, as i ib was 
about to be sold; he did. not complain, ‘but. it 
was ¢ evident he felt great reluctance jo leave it. 

‘* And what pricé,”. said Duplesis.to him one 
day, when they - were “splking on the subject,’ 
‘«does the owner demand. for it?” “Pwent 3 
three thousand fraries,”. (near four thousand d 


have beer constructed originally on the plan 
which. it' now presents. It has not at pres. 
ent the ‘slightest appearance of having been 
founded on ‘islands. It. stands 5 in the 
midst of waters. There are po w alls'around jt 
to protest it from the sea, and no quays waith 
the name, except on the side of the bay an¢ 
harbor. - For“ the ‘most part, the. houses, both 
around the exterior, and within the city, rise dj. 
rectly out of the’ waters There is but one street 
which deserves to be so called, and that, was 
made, under the auspices of Napoleon, over the 
course of one of the canals}. and conducts to 
an éxtensive public.garden and grounds ’prinej- 




































las we were settled in England, she laid out 


lars.) ‘‘ That is lucky, for it is ) exactly the sum 
ou have in Lafitte’ s hands. . “I? You, joke.” 
s* No, indeed, I never was more serious ;, afd 
so you will find, if you. draw upon. him to that 
amount. <‘ Bat can you think that I shall-zob 
you”? . se Not. at all; . the money is yours; : it 
is the accuinujated interes} .of your twenty |] wheel carriage or A horse never was, and proba- 
francs.”’ Impossible.” ‘ Hbly never will be seen:in Venice—and_theye are 
‘ T'will convince you, that itis yory possible||no no sedans. for carrying persons, and no_barrows 
andtrue, It ig my wife’s plan; and this is.theljof any description. Nothing, in short, is eyer 
rim which she has exeguted it. As soon ‘carried in the street—-the canals are made toan- 
swer the precise purpose of streets in other oi- 
ities. The houses front on the canals, and the 
entrance door is by a, flight of steps from the 
water. Every gentieman has his gondola at his 
door, and when he rides out he is attended by 
his servvats’in livery—they are his driver and 
footmen, of whom one is stationed near the 
bow, and three near the stern of the boat, If 
you call for a hack, you are conducted from the’ 
steps of your hotel intoa gondola, and accom-. 
panied by the same complement of gondoliers. 
This strange specics of pleasure-carriage; of 
which there-are more than three thonsand in the 
city, is very narrow, very long, and exceedingly 
sharp at the ends. ‘They sit on the water light- 
er than any bird, and the velocity-with which 
they are impelled, and the skill and adroitness 
with which they are manoeuvesed are equally 
astonishing and delightful: - The earriage topis 


pally redeemed. also from the water, at an enor- 
mous expense, at the same period. . Almost all 
the other streets are mere alleys, conducting 
from one canal to another, and frequently. aot 
wide enough for more than two or thsee petspne 
to. walk, abreast in ‘tem, Such a thing asa 


your twenty. francs in materials for. embroidery’ 
and artificial flowers. She worked at these in 
her leisure hours, sold them, te.advantage, pur- 
chased materials for more, and constantly gave 
me, every six months. the profits of her work, 
to place: it in the public funds. We lived reti- 
red and she consequently had much leisure and 
worked incessantly. During more than twenty 
years, this fund, at first so small, bas been con] 
stantly increasing, till it has become the means 
rendering your old, age gasy. But it is not 
enough that, the ‘old age of a bravé and virtuous 
Thafi should be easy ; he ought to receive a public 
recompense for his seryices, and I bring you one. 
Means have been found to represent to the king 
tliat your cauteer has not deen less distinguished 
by humanity than by valor, and he shows his 
éense of your services, by presenting you with 
this cross of St. Louis, and the and. half-· placed near the centre; and is so light as to be 
pay of che/-de-battallign.” put on and taken off at. plegsure. They are fit- 
The. worthy yetefan threw fimeclt into ‘the ted up with curtains and windows, and-the inte- 
arms of his friend. It would be diffcult to say |jrior_ ia frequently very handsomé. Without, 
which was most affected, He still lives in the howeyer, they are always covered with’ black 
enjoyment of this noble reward, of his bamani-}{cloth, adorned sometimes with black knots and 
ty—Need it be said that he * a 5* use tassels, very much resembling the drapery of 
of it? : ||ahearse. . This lugubrious uniform is the effect 
of a law of. Venice made in order to repress the 
Juxurious display which the Venetian noblemen, 
in the days of the republic, were accustom- 





PICTURE oF VENICE. ie 
Mestre, which must be at least as. much as 















six miles fronr Venice, is the nearest approach 


passage. fo the town is by. gondola, partly by ca- 


Venice from the continent on this quartér, by 


a space of at least two miles. Ata little dis- 
tance, one can hardly believe that Venice isa 


to that singular city, by. land. From this, the 


nal, and partly by open” “sea, which- separates 


led to.make in the adornment of their gondolas. 
Ali the canals, which are named like.so many 
streets, and which trayerse the city in every di- 
rection, are, with the exception of the ‘‘ Grand 
Cana),” comparatively narrow and shallow— 
the depth not exceeding 3 feet when the.tide is 
jjout. ‘Over ghese are 340 bridges in all. The 
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‘guillotine. 
form of the. letter S, and looks more like a res-} lthore ready for ite, fice; in a tiche of «Re w 


tire] 
adorved with ranges, -eoluchns, or pilasters—the strangulation was @ very common sentence}; and) pe a irely wpknown hefetol 
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———— lec : to decapitation, the: . 







river than @ canal. “The Hialto,’e | just.wide and deep enough to’receive the ir 

silendid strgcture, is the only bridge over this||ment and the-extended bady of ‘thervictim: Of]. J. J. — — 
canal. Its depth is 30 feet, and vessels of con-|iten howevér, bofire execution, the wretch ae i two perce dept chon 
siderable: burden then float on it. It is fined!||firet put: anew"to the rack, ina: cell called” — ae — Catter Marion, aera 
with splendid palaces oh either side> in an 'impo-||room of torture, and if any thing — —— —— — — 
sing style of architectute,, said to resemble thef|froishim, be wag led upto an eltar erected ay diferen — 
best, Grecian models, Generally, the fronts are by; to confieni his confessions thete. Death by —— —— 

first elage of the Doricorder, the second ‘of the |\there ‘is a particular cell where ‘the opération| “i =. — — ocks, &eBel. Gas. 
Tonic, and. the third of the Corinthian. “Some-j/was performed. The -executioner remained ‘ORIGINAL PAPERS 
timés the .Gothie style prevails. threvghout the |}without and performed · his office by means of a eres 
structure, and occasjonally ‘composite. capitals! vise-which.at{dched tu proper machinery. within; For the Cincinnati, Mirror and Ladies Parterre. 
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- eepy—the chamber of: the Council of Ten—the' 


i a i ll i ll es — 


_ great prison of the city, which wag for the ac- 
' cused, is séparated from ‘the palace -only by a’ 


by astrong, small, covered bridge. This is s the 


' “sighs” and sobs of themiserable wretches: who: 


are employed: with.a fine effect. Most of thtse | 
buildings are what we should eall.ancient-—none 


of theni are new ; and some have stood top long ‘cess which brought his netk and head firmly 3- 


not to begin to show marks of decay. The pal-{} 
ace of the. famous Foscari. family. is an immense 
pile, uninhabited, and just ready to fall in ryins. 


victim entered and, seated himself ‘in a little re- 


gainst the ~ iron. grates of a emall window, 
{through which; by the helf of his torch, the exé 





The last Doge of Venice died about thirty years 
ago; and shortJy after the fall of the Republic. 
He left, no family except & sister, who is now 
living in the city, ina very humble way. - The 


ecutioner could discover when every thing. was 


spatched him with his dirk.. The'stains of the 








Doge’s palace, at present uninhabited,is a grand, 
gloomy,-gothic structure, so unique and pecu- 
liar is:its architecture and arrangemént, that one 
can read Tn it‘the great outlines. of the history 
ofthe Republic. It was the perpetual prison 
of the Doge, a8 it was of many of his unfortu- 
tate subjects, and the ducal block was there as 
well aa the throne. 
‘Onthe same platforni, at the Head of the great’ 
staircase, where the Doges were crowned, Ma- 
rino'Faliero was beheaded. In the wall close 
by ‘are apertures, formerly covered ‘with ‘lion’s 
heads, into the open mouths of which the secret’ 
accusations against the citizens were dropped. 
In the centre story.is thé gran@ council chamber, 
the largest apartment which'} have seer in Fu- 
ropé—the chamber in which the Doges took the 
outh of offite—the ‘anti-room and salle of the 
Three Inquisitors, a ‘snug little apartment, just 
suéh as three inquisitors would be tikely to oe 


Senate Chamber—and the Hall of the Arfibas- 
sadors. An these apartments, though despoil- 
ed of sotne of théir ornaments, exhibit the Te- 
mains of unequalled splendor: 

Beneath the palate are subterranean prisons, ſi 
to which the light of day never penetrated. 
Theré are twenty-four of these cells, varying a 
little in dimensions, but generally about 10 feet 


on the .walls...Under the canal between the}}- 


the water-torture, probably’ the mogt -insuffera- 


with his head erect, andthe watef from the ca- 
Bingle drops, equal, mensured and perpetual. 


pway of the canal, with which the subterranean 
prisons commuricated, and dropt into the sea at 
‘a considerable distance from the city-...Whien 
the French took possession of Venice three pris- 


’ er 18 years: “The Tatter,, on being carried 
‘out to the Place St. Mark in front of the palace, 
from the eudden-exposure to the light instanta-~J 
neously became blind. “I saw the cell ja Which 
he had been confined} nd the marks of ‘violenige |} 


* a charaeter no les#--¢ruel than’ those beneath 
These are situated in the attic, or more 
widen the garret, of the building: They are 
small enclosures on the roof, and very much re- | 
semble exteriorly -the frames contrived fob win- 





by 5. These were the prisons of the condemn: |/d 
ed—either to execution or confiiement, Thé 


very narrow: canal, and connected with it only 
famous ‘ bridge of sighs,” so. named from-the 


pased over it, and which were frequently heard’ 
by the people from a bridge which is situated at 
the foot of the: same canal. - 
sighs conducted into ¢ narrow passage which led 
tothe salle of the Three Inquisitors. · Here the 
accused received condetunation, and were mme- 
diately conducted to the cells bélow, and to their 
horrible fate, by a stair-case. leading ‘from the 


The “bridge ofj|barbarity of the times to which it referred. { 
Venice hat its Campainile, only inferior in 


dows on the-teofe of many of our houses at home, 
The front, instead of glass, is closed and strong- 
ly barred with iron; atd-the covering of the 
whole was of »-thin sheet of lead; and the mis- 
erable being, whé had ‘the misfortune to be con: 
firied-there,: which was only in summer, Were 





intense heat of- suck an ‘exposure. 
melancholy evidenee which J had seen, of the 
height to that of Bologna. It commandsa view 


as beautifulas itis singnlar. The. Place St. 
Mark where it stands was the model of the Pax 


oo” 


properly artenged for his purpoge. “Sometimes || - 
the condemned wretch became desperate dnd re-}|_ 
fractory, when the murderer entered’ dnd dé-|| 


blood of. thesé miserable beings i stiJ? to be séen'| 


ble torment which: the-hell of man’s invéntion |{' 
has ever’ exhibited: ‘ The victim’ was seetedi{: 


nal fell upon itfrom a⸗ considetable ~height, in}. 


The dead were ¢arried out in the night time, "by |}. 


jjoners were found im the ‘celts of the Doge's pak} 
ace; one of them had’ _been confined 14 and an-|/ 


with: which ‘the enraged populace agsailed it,|} - 
on the occasion referréd-to. But the palace of] . 
the Doge was also crowded with prisoners, and}} - 


* 


passed outward through # hele inthe wall. =f 
-_ 


great prison and the palace, were the celis for} . 


e 


> 


3 


1 


~ 


>. 


suffocated almost without exception, from the 7 
I left thie] 
palace sick. and dépressed ‘in spirits, With the 





Royal at Parjs, aa it is seen at-the present 








same passage. If'they were so happy as to be: 





day, and the Cafes and hops which ine haf 


* - I woke,—bat not4o thiscold world. 


* But human tongue cah ne'er bedeem ~ 
; The glowing sopnes- of ‘that sweet'dréam . * 


_ And sounds melodious seemed to rise 


* “For thé Cincinnati Micror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
‘ LINES. TO; MY LITTES BROTHER. 


-- That fattre years will bring, 
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Once moreiit came—thiat low, soft strain, — * 
When sleep had tulled each sense again. - 


Where thonght its sweetness would have marred, 
But faricy brighter scenes unfurted ; 
Thah.e’er were viewetl by.anybard .  ..- 
To all his bright.imaginings! * 
Twas night—the rays that Luma flings, - 
Penciled with each object-there, .° . 
“And shadows mingling- with the light, ‘ 
* Maile still more beauteousend fair. * | 
“Those sceites of ravishing delight. 


And all seemed bathed in melody, ° 

Sweeter then earth’s,—'twas heavenly, *t 
The ville that rippled o'etAhe plains," , 

‘Awakened wild, ‘unwritten strains, © 

And waterfalls theit part sustained, 

That raptures for the soul contained 


Upon the fragrance of the flowers, . 
“That ope’d’ their bosoms to the skies. “*. * 
Waked echoes from the beauteous bowers. 
. Hung tremulous upon each bteeze. 
“Phat whispering Came-trom the tuneful trees.” 
‘The imoonbeshis as they lightly fell — : 
-On quiviring leaf and greeh-sivand spear, 
“Sent upward through each glade and dell. . 
Strains fitting fora seraph’ 's ear; 
And each.soft breeze that ‘ fanned the sky,’ 
- Was laden with rich melody. , 
—— — dimmed the view, : m 
And those rich strains seemed fading too.’ 
I woke then fully, and the close 
+ Of real strains, 4 friend sincere - 
* Had, sent to sweeten my repose, 


“Fell faintly on the-ravished ear, ° ERNEST. 





Thy little heart, is light, my, dagether, 
No c¢arecorrodes it now, . 
Thin eye with mirth beams bright, my — 
tadness sits of thy brow; 
‘' Thod dream’st not of the care, my brother, . 


The world to thee looks fair, ry brother, 
- Life, one eternal Spring. 3 


While witnessing thy glee, my brother, 
it gtieves my heart to know, © 
These happy howrs-must flee, any brother, - 
-—Blest moments swiftest go. 
Foo soon the cloud of sorraw, borqther; - 
Will shade thy morning sun, oa 
Though bright to-day, to-morrow, brother, _ 
Thy hours.in gloom may run. — 
Then sport while yet you way.my brother, 
_ These are thyhappiest hours, 
Drive grief and care —— 
Plack new life's sweetest flowers. s. 
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INDEPENDENCE ODE. «+, | 
‘Ged of th the bigh and glorious heaven, 
To 


Whe rants aimed the deadly blow 
“Te ambia’s banner low, , 
Thow, who canst blast, and who canst ined? 
— — to-shieta — 
‘s minions back, ms 
+ povermenr their blood-staimed track. 


“ - How fought our’ Spartan sired, and fell, 

Their childrea deed fot shame to tell: 
Thou wert the Power that led thém on,» 

» And smiled whene’er their valor wont .. - 

@And Thou the Power that struck. the blow, 
Which laid their. proud appressors low: oh 
To Thee, O God! their children raise, . - 
This hallowed day, the voive of praive. .. 
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Year after year bath worn away, xy of the disease.’ Véry. numerous publications: 
Since, on this ever-gloriousday, “* - ~_* have been made in India and in Europe, to guide 
‘That deed ‘of dering might wasdone,- =~ - 

Which hocd Ob tibbel Wee ae and direet.ttem, If, in’the coarsesof events; it 


'Twas Thao, whe netved fhe artf that sniote! . 
And Thou, who nervéd thé hand that wrofe! 
- And Thou} who nérved the that swore, 
To seal shat freedom with its gore! ‘ « 


- Then went ‘the shout, all) Wt and free— . 

“No longer bend the suppliant knee! wet 
No longer cqwer beneath the nod cid 4k” 
Of man—nor bew ingest but God! - rly 4 
Rise! swerve not till the work be dbne—" 

Till brighter still shine Valor®s sun! 
Death to the traitor, and the slave! 

—For Coumtry—Fresdom—or the prove” F 


Since—many # year hath rolled away, 

And ‘till retorns this hallowed dey: - 

And still, OGod! this land ‘is free-- ns BLS 
And bend its sops.to none, but Thee! *> 
And Freedom's torchis i in ————— 














Its lis ti l\umines every, land: 

A ts, shuddering and ‘ ‘am 

Cyrse this fair land. wheone &rvt ic bigzed ! Ws. 
THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 








_ HE CHOLERA. 

The appearance of this desolating scounge at Quabec 
and Montgeal, end the probability of its spreading 
through the. United States, maké thing relating ta 
it, of ‘partieular interest to the American feadef: ‘We 
have therefore thought proper to devote a large porfion 
of the nt number of ‘the ‘Mirror, to this ‘abject. — 
The first extract we make, is a historical account of the 
character and progress of the cholera,fromy its first dppear- 

anice’at Jessore, a fown sttuatéd within’a hundred miles 
of Caleatta, in 1812, tilPits introduction into Poland, (by |!" 
the Russian army,’as is supposed;). in'1892:~ Its progress 
through Europe, since that time, ig faniiliar to the gen- 
eral reader. It will be perceived that this. account, 
which is copied from the Baltynore American, was pre- 
pared befote the sqpemare of the — at Queb 





e, forever, praise be given! Ceres +. 


* tion, are speculations which may well· domand 


| . We leave’ to-medical men the medical histo- 


seen. —— O12 | 2 —— 





‘computations, | at least fifty millions 
p beings, has at. length reached the wes- 
arn shores of the-Atlantic. . What may be its 
future ‘advance, -whether. the -vast. expanse. 





H preserve us frem its appalling Visitations, = of 
whether we also are destined to be reached and 
uck down in its irresistibld career of desola- 


the most anxious inquiry, stirup the mast watcli- 
ful vigilance, and: excite feelingé ‘of justifiable 
salutary alarm in the firmest mind. Since 


if the. world, ap wide spread and fatal a malady. 


‘shall ‘afflict ouy own country,* we donot doubt 
that it will-be met by our professional men with’ 
characteristic, firniness, and tréated with ali the! 
‘skill derived from the lights’ of-seience; and the 
experience of . the old world. What we propose’ 
is strply to cellect and republish for; the infor- 
mation of ouy readers, from such sources as are 
within’ our feach, some of the.miost prominent 
land curious facts and circumstances connected 
‘with the history of the malady:~ ~ | - 

It is not uniformly admitted to. be true that! 
the choléra—the name by which the pestilenee is: 
‘improperly known; although said-to have none of} 





siciaus of India- who have treated of it, found 
records of itsexistence at very remote periods. 
Ic was at Denugal in 1702, and carried off 30,000 
persons, and returned again in 1781. It was at 
Madras in 1 
in Areat in 1787... 
peared “in — — ſorm in⸗ —— in —— 
and 1676. 
. However the idéntity of. * ——— 
ibe settled, the present cholera made its first ap- 
pearance on the 28th of August, 1617, at Jes- 
Sore, a town: sityated north east of Caleutta a- 
bout 100 miles: -In September.it reached Cals 
eutta. - During the year 1018.it spread jn diffe- 
rent directions. from CaleuttaS northward to 
Delhi; westward to -Bombay,,which it reached 
in September, 1818;.- southward to Madras, 
which it reached Oetober [819% and: eastward 
along the coast of the Bay of Bengal; to the 
| kingdom of Arracin, where it arrived’ inthe 
commencement of 1820. , The whole of the In- 





and Montreal. * 

Thé second extract, is \ pumber two of. aseries of | pa- 
pers apon the cholera,. by Doctor Drake, publishing in 
the Daily Gazette of this city: The Doctor discards the 
idea that the diseage i ig contagioas ; andis father inclined 
to support the theory,pf Aujmaloular Propagation. _ 

The thirdexgratt, favoring the non-eontagious charac- 
tet qf the cholera, is frémi ‘the'Londoh Medico-Chirar- 
gical Review, ahd is given qs an appendix to the third 
number of Dr. Drake's truly ‘ititerestirig series. — 

Publiẽᷣ attention beconies daily more and more 
generally attracted towards the 


dian Penisula,; containing six hondréd tHousand 
sqhare miles was shus traversed by the Cholera 
in abont'a yea.. Jt progressed eastward te Siam; 
and after destroying 10,000. persons in Baka or 
| Bankok, the capital’of that kingdom, : it passed 
through the Peninsula of Malacca, suceessively 
visited the islands of Sumitra, Java and Borneo; 
and in 1820 reached Ganten, and ravaged the 
Philippine arid Spiee Islands, - In less than two 
years it had-thus traversed.and ravaged a space 
im Asia, not less than 1200 leagues in length, 


of |i and 


— mernreeeres re | 
with various.rapidity. “From Bombay’ it pre? 
eeeded in 1821 ‘in one direetion- along the’ cote: 
o the ‘Gulph of Ormus and the Persian Gulphy. 
attacking. the islands also ;—and grossing the 4 
Arabian Sea it appeared oh the opposite shore). 
followed’ -the doagt there up to ‘the same 












| water may not arrest ite further progress, and phi,” on the. Arabiat>Sea, Passing upon. 


both sides ‘in Arabia and Persia; it attached 
Bussora with great vidlence, carrying off fifteen. . 
thousand or eighteen-thousand, or more than one 
fourth of the whole population in foutteen days, 
Shortly it separated -into two branches, one of 
which ascended to-Astracan, a large and opi.” 
long town aitjiated-at the mouth-of the Volga,: 
fon the aorthera shere of the Caspian Sea, which 
it reaebed in September, 1823; and by the other 
‘passed through and ravaged Arabia, Mesapota.. 
mia, and Syria, to the shores’ of the Mediterras 
nean, in Novemiber, 1822, In.seven months the 
disease had ‘extended itself over a vast extent 
of territory, with undiminished virplence and: 
rapidity, and 4s early as 1823 it was established’ 
jat two points on the frontier.of Europe. * 


During the entire period from 1823. to 1830, 
Asia was annually subjectéd to the ravages of: 
ithe pestilence, which thus delayed upon the ex- 
treme boundaries of that continetit; and with 
every facility for its‘introduction across an init, 
ginary boundary inio Europo especially 

ithe Mediterranean ports. Yet it was not. 
1830, seven years after its appearance at Astrs- 
can, ‘that it passed over from that point into Eu 


pecd ptoms prope iat 
li rof chole ris af Pe territories. In July in that year, itat, 
oes —— “within the — iy tacked Aétracap severely, and passing along the, 


Don, the Dnieper and the “Volga, into Europe, 
spread with amazing rapidity, traversing @ 
space of . sixteen hundred miles in little moré 
than two ‘months. ‘Its gradual advance through: 


OR Ae ‘Europe since, its introduction into Poland by the 
t " >. 
tte Munition 17%. pst Acmy in 101 wll Aas 


ſiually reached some oſf. the busiest and most 
jipopulous points m the western coasts of. "Europe, 
Where is it to stop? .Will the mighty. volume 
of water which tolls between tis and _its present 
victims be a more formidable and impagsible. 
barrier than were the mountains. of Asia? Or, 
is the Great Pestilence _ destined. to. overcome 
al] obstacles of natare, ‘and, circumnavigating 
the world, carry its destroying ravages into 
every habitable region? These are thei ingui- 
ries which fill the 2 thoughts. and alarm the appre 
bensions of all —ing nirtes to which no answer is 
expected or can be given but. reference to the 
fearful future. ‘ 


that where it has once attacked a place ‘it estab- 
lishes itself pernianently; and becomes an epi*, 
demic, re-appearing at intérvals with violence. 
Up to May, 1833, a period-of fourteen years; siz 


been ascertained. In India alone, the number 
of igruptions lias been 433-- Calcutta had been 
attacked every year, Bombay 12 times, Madtas 
9 times,'dcc. ‘M. de Jones €stimates the mor- 
tality in India at 2,400,000 annually, or 35,000, 
(000 for the fourteen years! The lowest -calcola- 








progress of the din breadth, vneerly-one bun- 
cholera in Europe... This terrible pestilence —— — {about thirty-si wiltions, for the rest of Asis and 








tion gives. eightéen millions for Indostan, and 


Tt has 










* Phe history ‘of theholera thus far;hcs shown * 








huniired and fifty-six ifruptions of cholera ‘had — 
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eing more than — — 
in fourteen years ‘from one fatal disease. | 
Wherever the cholera has* appeared, it has| 
seldom destroyed less than one third of the gis- 
easeds-In India the proportion has been general, 
ly about one half. Not uffrequently three fifths, 
* irds and six sevenths of the infected, 
it We have heretofore remarked upon 


is caprice with which its- ravages ‘have been || 
appafently diréctéd, the mortality - -ander pre-} 


cisely similar circumstances varying, ina man· 
ner yet t unexplained and apparently undccount- 
7 gaprice of movement is not Jess remarka- 
ble. -The reports of the India Medical Board 
state shat the .disease would sometimes take a 
complete circle round a village, and, leaying it 
untouched, pass on as if it were wholly to -de- 


part ftom the district. Then after ‘a’ lapse - of 


weeks, perhaps months, it would suddenly re- 
appear, and seareely touching the parts formerly 
attacked, ravage flre spot; which had so recent- 
ly escaped. It ‘is also stated-that in the very 
cehtre’ of infected districts there are sometimes 
found narrow patches and strips of territory into 
which the disease has never. penetrated. Other 
caprices have also marked itscareer. In most 


case of irsuption it has been found to i increase } 


with the advance of ‘summer, and to decrease or 

‘ disappear. as the winter adyanced. In Russia 
thereverse took place: cholera invaded Moscow 

in the dead of ‘winter, with the thermometer at 

16°: ‘below zero, atrd epread ‘as the’ weather be- 


came ‘colder. ~ 
‘Ti general it has been most fatal in hot, moist 


places, the’banks of rivets and the sources of 


miasmal yapors.- On the other hand, it’ has 
attacked with great violence ‘places the most re- 
mote from such influences. 
of water, was fearfully ravaged, and the villages 
et the.foot- of the Himalaya. mountains, eight 
thousand feet above the level of the om, were. 
also severely Visited. 

It has generally attacked the filthy and * 


who “live in crowded and. unclean habitations» 
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Arabia, destitute’ 











ars » the question of its cause hi 
agitated the pu lie tnind, but no satisfactory « or 
even plausibls answer hag yet been given.— 
Within that period it has spread’ eastwardly to 
China, north to the frozen provinces of Russia, 
and west to the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
| Baltic,and the Atlantic: lastly it has crossed the 
/0cean, and begun.the work of death in the New- 
World. It has prevailed throughout every sea- 
son, among nations the most opposite im charae· 
tet and ‘condition, over every kind of soil; both 
in town and country, and at almost every eleva- 
tion. A disease so pervadipg must be oceagion- 
ed by some powerful, wide spreading, and-com- 
paratively permayent cause. If discovered, 
perhaps it would. — by human 
‘means, But the miz2 is irresistibly led to ask, 
what ‘can be the cause of such a pestilence 3 
Several answers have been-hazarded.— ~ 


L It has been said that Epidemic Cholera, 
like the cholera morbys and summer sickness of 
children, ‘atises from Malaria or “had air, exha- 
ied from wet and filthy grounds, by the heat of| 
summer.. But why does it prevail in winter? 
}In elevated situations! In places which never 
knew it. before,. althoughthe soil: was in the 
same condition? And, why has it béen pro- 
gressive from the banks of the Ganges, te those 
of-the Thamés and St. Lawrence? 

2. It has been ascribed to exhalations from 
'the-~-bdwels ‘of the earth.’ But; would these 
have taken place progressively in the directions 
lin-whieh the disease-has spread? ‘Those who 
can think’ se ought to enjoy their conclusion. 

3. Tt has begn attributed to insensible changés 
in the atmosphere, independent of exhalations 
Hrom ‘the surface or caverns of the earth. But 
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credulity and ridiculé. Well, ‘be it'so. 









——— fact be remembered by all, that tio 
unfortunate’ sufferer ‘may “be deserted in the 
atk hour of extremity and death, by those who 
tight save his'life, or solace his dying moments. 

6. The last cauge of ¢holera which 1 shall 
mention, is the conjectured presence in tlie“at- 
mosphere of flying insects, or~ animalcula, tod 
small to be’seen by the haked eye, but which 
introduced into the lupgs and stomach, operate 
n our system asa poison. The suggestion of: 
this hypothesis, generally excites 4 smile of in- 
‘That 
Buch a smile is not merited, cannot be showh, 
but it would be-easy to show that it is equally” 
applicable fo every other hypothesis hitherto 
invented; -for,they dre all tnventions. No dis- 
covery has yet been made. 

Asa theory designed to explain existing facts, 
I confidently believe it will go further than any 
rother-which has | yet been struck out. “The limits 
of this paper do nof admit of all that could be 
said in its favor. Let us look at it for a momeht. 
1.-It. is known to all the.world thet many 
insects, either in their bite. or sting dre decided- 
ly poisonous—fer - instance, -musquitoes and 
wasps. 2. Many kinds of insects appear in 
countless numbers, and, in general, the smaller 
the more ‘numerous. 3. It is admitted-by the 
Naturalists, that there. are insects ‘inhabiting 
the air, which are too -small-to be seen-by the 
naked éye. 4. We know many species of gnats 
whfich are extremely’ numerous, multiply them- 
lselves by depositing their ‘eggs in the water, 
and extend from the tropical regions almost to 
the poles, flourishing equally in all climates. 
5, Let us suppose a speciesof the same family, 





is not this hypothesis liable to the came ebjoo- 
tions with the last? 

* 4. The comet now approaching our r globe, has 
been charged with the mischief... The pesti- 
lence began, however, in-1818, and the celestial. 
visitor isnot yet in-sight of the northérn hemis-7 
phere; moreeyer, would not its baleful inftuence 
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It-nevertheless originated in a countr where 
frefuent ablutions are riot a pleasure but a reli- 
gious‘duty. It spread i in India over the prov- 


ince of Caucasus, where there are but eight in-| 


habitants to a square league, as well as in Hin- 
* dostan, * there are + 1200 inhabitants i in an 


equal spa 

"For th these details we are chiefly indebted to! 
atticles in the Foreign Quarterly Review. for 
October lags, the Westminster Review for the 
same month, and the London Quarterly for No- 
vember. “These Reviews -contain a vast multi- 
tude of facts and speculations on the subject, 
which are important and interesting. They all 


concur in maintaining the contagiousness of] 


choleta, and support their‘views by an imposing 
array of facts" and reasonings. Tt is a question 
of infinite importance, in. which we are dispo- 
sed to believe with the Philadelphia Board 
Health, themselves noB-contagionists—that it is 


wise for the public safety to assume-And treat-it | 
as contagious, until the.contrary.-is demon 


strated. — 
Ever since the present invasion — 


cholera, which comutenced its ravages im Indi 





. 


idemic 


il 


be felt - — by Lon the — at the same 
time? 
5. It hus ee asserted that the disease is 


from man to mgn. This opinion has had numer- 
ous.advocates in ‘every country to which the dis- 
| came bas spread} but zo theory is moré untenable. 
Ist. A greater proportion of those, who as 
friends, nurses and physicians have been around 
the sick, have not-contracted the disease than of 
those who stood aloof. 2d..It has repeatedly. 
attacked insulated individuals, and: ‘invaded |} 
towns where no communication of the sick had 
éxisted.. 3. It has set the most —* quaren⸗ 
time: regulations at defiance, 4, It has eluded 
‘the cordong of troops, disposéd on the frontiers 
fof despotic . countries, in such riumbers- as to 
interdict. all intercourse ‘between: them ‘and 
states where the disease ‘prevailed. Facts‘of 


J 
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this _kind,- multiplied, repeated, and diversified | 





contagious, and propagated like the small pox, 


20 -small_as.tn float in the atmosphere unseen, to 
arise in Asia,—might they not spread them- 

sélves by migration or on the winds, into other 
lands? - Would- they not keep along rivers, in 
which they would lay their eggs, like our mus- 
}quitoes*? “Would they not fréqtient harbors? 
Might they ‘not attach themselves to caravans of 
travellers, and ships, and’ thus pass from place 
to placé, multiplying to a fatal degree wherever 
they found stagnant water, morasses, and wet 
filth; -ip-whieh to_deposit their eggs!. _ Might 
they notbe wafted-on the winds.to high and sa- 
Jubrious sitaations, in many of whick the disease 
has actually appeared? Might they not swarm 
about the poor and filthy, in preference-to those 
in more Comfortable circumstances! Is not this 
the casé with many insects and small parasitic 


animals? Finally, might not ships infport them, 


to multiply as new colonies remote from their 
birth. place? And ander this view may we not- 
reconcile much_of the discordant testimony on 
the subject af contagion and importation? 

"Phe cause of the disease mny be importable 
but the disease itself cannot be contagious. - 

Now.f would ask, which theory, of all that 
have been proposed, calls for betfer regulations 
than the-animalcular? It teaches us that quar- 





in every possible way, have convineed a majori- 
ty of the ablest medica] men in Europe, that the 
disease does not propagate itself by contagion; 
and that there.is no. danger whalever in visiting 
the sick-and — upon them every kind 











entines may possibly do good, but aie not relied 
on, as the enemy may come on its own, or. the 
wings of the wind; it teaches us that-we are in 
Ho danger, when in sentiments of duty or affec- 
tion we stand over the sick and dying ; it calls 
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— ——— cbutee Se first appenring at very distant So far it is evident that. 

and keep ourselves in dry places; it, requires in persons who had not been exposed to ) any source in various putts of the country from other — 
us to keep gut of the evening air, for insects of infection. ° T hese are not exceptions or anoma- n contagion ; bug it still remains to be. 

are then abroad, and all experignce demon- lies which have béeew witnessed in this country ||ned, whether its’ propagation iv the sa 

strates the utility of this precaution ; finally," alone; Berlin, Moscow, Vienna, ani many ther || neighborhood hus been owing to this cadte; whether 
it. teaches bog * preserve ourselves * the nauk places in Europe ang India; gave the same illustra- or dot it has ever becoine, under any ci 














lar health ible, as indects of every kind tioh of a local origin;—and the éompatison of its contagious? Fhe order of succession in which pla.’ 
/ poss — . 


; rapid extetision over Europe, in de§ance of all at-||ces near to eact other have been attacked, has been 
prey more fiercely on the sick than the well. tempts to arrest its progréss by cutting off all com-}lirregular and caprtzions, as its manner of break 
I do not pledge myself to thishypathesis, but nonication between healthy and sick districts, |ting out in distant parts of the country. Thus the 
wish to protest against a blind acquiescertce in|! with the slow intercourse between them; the com-|ibamlets of Houghion te Spring, Hetton, and Rain- 
any other yet proposed; and especially that of} parison of the rapid and un-estricted communica- ton, within the distance of little more than @ mile 
contegion, For practical purposes the animal-jjtion which has all along existed in this couptry, |/of each other, wére affected , Houghton i in 1 the bé 
cular theory seems to me preferable to any of the || with the slow,irregular,-and capricious extension ginning of December; Hetton in the beginning of 
rest. It explajng much that has been observed, of the disease here, Abonce refute all the tidicu- January, and Raiaton, i in the beginning of Febrp- 
enjoins much that experience’ has shown to be||!ous notions whith were once maintained of the lary: Durham, but a short distance from them, bas 
necessary , and commands us to ‘nothing which contagious * —* the eed It as om po —* brary — —2 
less inſectious than the plague or small-pox, sa o Sunderland unti e irming of Decem: 
oligarvesion * pots > reer — the abettors of this — ⸗and yet they. ‘shnt'|ber, then ‘it breke out almost —— inall 
mendations of no ordinary character; althoug their eyes to the fact, that ity rapidity of progress||directions. Seaham, Blyth, Newcastle, Chesterde 
they fali far short of establishing its truth. infinitely outetrippetl the coutse of. these diseases; Street, Seghill, and Newark were affected. 
_ * — and whilst afew were allowed to be susceptible in||Main colliery lies close by Hawden Dock, ang 
After all that has been said on the contagious||*@me places such nambers were suddenly at(acked'|| Wallsend, on the Tyne between Shields and Nep. 
propagation of the cholera; after the positive and | that it was utterly impossible that they could have castle; at the Jatter pluce it broke outin thebe 
arrogant manner in which ‘this opinion .has been|/been exposed to infection, unless, us some have ginning of January, but did not rage severely ; at 
maintained, we cannot help feeling an intense in- maintained, amongst whom: we find Sir W. Russell ||the former, it appeared in the beginning of the next 
terest to examine how far jt.is confirmed or. contra-}}and Sir D. Barry, that it had been wafted by the month, and prevailed with great violence. ‘Itis 
dicted by the facts presented in the origin and pro-}jwinds. The absurdity of this theory is so-palpable, Ineedless to multiply examples. Every part of its 
gress of the diséasd in this country. that nothing but the arrogatice and presumption |{course.abounds with facts shewing the dependence 
First, with régard-to its origin; what proof is||with which it has been enforced, could excuse a fur-||of this disease on other canses than that of human 
there of its importation fromany’foreign source of||ther notice of it. “By whom was it formed, and |jintercourse. It would indeed be difficult to paint 
infection? It is scarcely worth while to notice:the || what was the process of false reasoning by which |/out any single place which has been uffected easly 
absurd reports that were circiflated fram Sunder-|jit was supported? _ * et — the frequency of the communica 
of the infection’ being brought from Hambu ‘oa of its inbabitants with those of any otherplage 
sede tat beaing sot eases sce tre Semen tect bys we eho 
crew of a vessel from that place'who were Alloyr- || of all who were practically conversant with the dis- clusions om such facts, we should fall into the same 
ed to ramble about all night‘on the shore, and its ease. The fgcts and reasonings of these weré set at error as that which the exclusive contagionists have 
subsequent communication to the inhabjtants of nonght,- and all who dared to uphold the contrary previously committed. It. is upon direct instances 
the town. These rumors have been éyfficiently ex- |}, Ad wére digmatised as "Omen who wilfell of communication betweeg the sick and the heal- 
posed in the letter from Dr. Brown, published in oar 4 A 5 y thy, not on probabilities, or possibilities that ou 


abandoned all the ordinary maxims of prudence. 
last number, and in another from Dr. Ogden i im out |[and were obstinately blind to the — of * reasoning must be founded. The genera] factsare 
present. Whether the-first origin of the 


‘moi betise,”” these; a very great number of persons have beenex- 
be triced back to the month of August or dated | posed to the sick without being affected’ with the 
from the seizure of the elder Sproat, uo commuri-| The frequent extension of the disense where com- !idisease, or communicating it to those whom they 
cation of any of the persons affected, with any one —“ with the * of persons conveying in- lapproached : a great number of persons have tee 
arriving from foreiga ports where .the disease pre- | i - on — — no existence, as well as the||seized who have not bgen in. any way’exposed to 
vailed has yet been made out; and. with regard to||‘#ure of — — quarentines in Arresting its|/emanations from the sick, whether directly from 
ipfection having been brougut in the clothes-chests Progress, and the still: more’ frequent exemption ||their.persons or “indirectly. from substances which 
of seamen, we m add to the judicious Femarks of where the most frequent intercourse has existed, |thad imbibed them.. Some have had the diseaseat- 
Dr. Ogden, the observation, that it*is not shewn||*e™ that there may well be ether reasons thaa Her such exposure and it has raged partigularly 
that any person affeeted had been in-any way ex- those assigned for the out-breaking of cholera +n |}amongst families, often affecting, and sometimes 
posed either by contact or mere approach to these the Maritius, or the little extent to which it pre- proving fatal to nearly every individual composing 
imagined vehicles ef contagion, or that inanimate vailed in the neighboring isle of Bourbop, for the|/them. Shall we then say, that the disease hs 
objects, the detd bodies of cholera patients excep- ‘immunity ef Serepta, “Petethoff, the family of the||peen produced by contagion in the latter and notin 
ted,“were capable of PIT ete the suppesed French Consul at’ Aleppo, aud some other similar the former? To prove the existence of this ageit 
contagion. instances collected in the course of many thousand something more ‘is necessary than the” occasional 
Against these idle tales al the facts whieh-haye||miles, of a disease which grery" Phere absunds |Iseizure: of persons who have previously beet it 
been observed, prove its indigenousorigin in Sun-|| With anomalies. communication with the sick; we must know tint 
derland, viz: The general prevalence of com- Nor arethese the only points on which erroneous no other ‘cause can have produced the disease'in 
plaints of the stomach and bowels, digrrhcea espe- || conclusions have been formed. It bas been asserted || them, before we are athorizedt to atitivate it to the 
oially, and common cholera, net only at Sunder- that the adoption of “contagion was safest in its operation of a something‘invisible, intangible, and 
land, but also in various parts of the kingdom : practical bearings-~a tlieory ftom which no harm/||net by any means te be rendered apparent to.out 
The ——— appearance of this’ complaint in par- ęould arise, if erroneous. The believers in conta-||senses ; the evidence of this caynot be rendered pet 
ticular individuals, previously laboring undér dis-|| gion ‘acknowledge that few are susceptible, and fect in our present state of ignorance ofthe general 
ordered functions of the alimentary canal from in-||that these aré individuals, j in. whom bad diet, defi- ‘causes of the: cholera; and fortunately it is not 4 
, want of food ‘und glothing, or peculi-||cient clothivg, coffinement in. ill-ventilated and question of great importance. Admit the possibili- 











arity of constitution, inhabiting confine and||crowded situations, drunkenness, fatigue, distress, ty of its being gecasionally as Contagious as typhus, ‘ 








crowded situations, or infirmity induced by pre- | or previous ill health, have weakened the power of 
vious illness; while debauchery and “drunkenness, the constitution. AU who have witnessed the mise- 
and exposure to atmosphetic vicissitudes, are found ry occasioned by obstruction to commerce, wil] |[that disease, even if po restriction on internal itr 
to have, immediately preceeded its attacks far||nerceive thnt its ravages would be increased by’ tercourse were impored. To reinove all feat from 
oftener than eqmmunication with the sick. measures which increase the number of susceptible ||tb® minds of the attendants of the sick : to do away 

In like manger, the successive irruptions at Had-||in a greater ratio than they prevent infection ; and ||with all restrictions which operate injuriously on 
dingtén, Kirkintilloch, and London, present proofs|lif it ever arise froni other.cnuses then contagion, rade; yet to expose no — ccomnees to sup- 
of a local origin of the cholere, again refusing to||the number exposed to te influence of these cau- the poor with wholesome ood and clothing ; and 
extend itself in the time of most frequent inter- ses would be increased beyond all caloulation. to avoid excess of all kinds, “especially. drankev- 


merely for the sake of precaution, and there is no 
fear of its spreading fram this cause further then 
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‘the means which both reason and 
—2 te to be most effectual to * 


thin progress of this disease. 
THE: CINCINN ATI MIR ROR: 
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EDITOR’S GARRET. 





ASIATIC CHOLERA. 

pestilence has arrived on the continent 
of the New World. Its ravages at Montreal and Que- 
bec, in Upper Canada, have been great. For the ten 
days previods to June 21, the average numberof deaths} 
at Montreal, was one humilred! This, in a population of 
thirty-two or three thousaad, is afrightful mortality. 

At Quebec the disease had raged with about equal vio- 
lence~ -On the 2ist and 22u, the number of deaths per 
day.in both places was much diminished. | The cholera 
wasalso raging, though with less violence, at St. Johns, 
Prescott, York, and Kingston. It is supposed to have 
made its apPearapce at several points im the United 
States, two or three deaths having occurred at Burling- 
ton, Vt., and three or four at Erie, Pa., of a disease,.the | 
symptoms of which resemble very closely, thos@of the 
Asiatic cholera. ° 4 

When Cincinnati will be —— by this —— 
scourge, or whether at-all, is beyond the power of con- 
jettare. But the bare possibility that it may come a- 
thong us, should induce’us to pay attention to the pre- 
monitory advice of the scieitific, and those who have 
hadexperience’in its treatment. Believing it to be a 


This 


watter of more than ordinary interest, we have. appro-||- 


priated a large proportion of to-day’s paper, to details 
of its history, symptoms, care, &c. A board of Health 
has beer appointed by the City Council, and measures 
have been taken for cleansing the streets and elleys off 
our city. The beneficial effects ofthese arrangements) 
must be acknowledged, whether thie cholera visit us or} 
not. And as impure air and bad diet undoubtedly. pre- 
dispose to attack# of the disease, we cannot exercise too 
much discretion, in having our cellars, bed-rooms pag & 
tentillated and in confining ourselves to such food, avis 
recommended by those who have made the hutian sys- 
tem their study. 


IP Why ig it, that the large pond of water in the low-H 


er partof the city, near the junction of Fifth and Front 
streets; is not removed? From personal examination, 
weare convinced that twenty or thirfy dollare would be 
the-extent of the cost of. digging a ditch to the rivers 
nficiently deep to drain out the gfeat body of the wa- 
ter. We commend it to the atfention of the Board of 
Ne Frontier’ War,—The troops had not yet come J 
a general engagement wĩih ihe Indians, at‘our last ae · 
counts from the frontiers. Several skirmishes had tak- 
7* in which five or six of the whites were killed, 

about a dozen Indians. Orders have been issued 
fom the Department of War, for the concentratian at 
Chicago of one thousand men, of the U. S. regulars. 
General Scott isto take the command, and has been or- 


dered to proceed against the hostile Indians, instanter & 


This looks: something like bringing a matter to a clése, 
which otherwise might continue ſor months. , 


Foreign—England. —Earl Grey and his colleagues 
have been recalled. We may soon expect.to hear more 
of the Reform Bill. The announcement of the retarn 
to office of the Grey ministry, was recejved by the public! 
with the liveliest demonstrations of-joy. 

Greece.—A civil bas brokeh out ‘in the Morea, 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND LADIES’ PART 
expe-|| authority of the commander of a v | 





between the Greek 


tionalistsand the partizans:|. 









at Toulon, May 7, from Navarino, whence she éailed on 
the 19th April, The celebrated chief Colocotroni , had. 
taken the field to support the re-establishment of Capo 

D'Istrias om the throne¢ of Greéce, and had seized upon 
Argas, before which he had\drawn ap ofan & hots 
three to four thousand men. 





FOURTH OF JULY. a: 


The fifty-sixth anniversary of the Declaration of Inde. || 


4 


petdence, was.celebrated in this. city with more than } 
the usual splendor. A pr of great length, formed 
by the Uniform Companies 6f Cincinnati, the Jefferson 
Grays of Louisville, the different Mechanic Associations, 
with their badges and banhers, the Hamilton County Ag_ 
tieultaral Society, the Mercantile Association, and cit- 
izens, proceeded from Fifth Street down Broadway to 
Front Street, down’ Front to Mai, up Main to Fourth, |} 
down Fourth to Elm, up Elm to Sixth, up Sixth to Main, 
down Main to Fifth, and up Fifth to the new Methgdist 
Chapel, where the exercises were commenced by — 
from the Rev. Mr. Christie. 

F..W. Thomas, Esq., recited a National Ode; prepar- |} 
ed for the occasion, which ‘drew forth-considerable ap- |} 
plause, and at once evidenced the possession of poetical } 
talent of a high and cultivable order. . Should’ this Ode 





be published, it will be entitled to place with the best ’ : 


similar productions of Amerigan genius. 

~The Dectaration of Independence w was read By Peyton 

S. Symimes, Esq.” - 

The Oration of General King, was one of great vigor 
and-eloquence, and delivered in an impressive manner, 
Mr. Nash sung an,Original Ode, written for the octa- 
sion by Mrs. C. L. Hentz. . 

In the evening, the New Theatre was phd The 

“Soldier's Daughter,” and “* No Song No Supper. — 
The house, capable of containing between 1,500 and 2, 
000, persons, was well filled. The following is the Ad- 
dress, which obtained the prize of Fifty Dollecg. 


ADDRESS, : 
Spoken Mr. Caldwell, at me — 
amt tee eg 


Caroline "Les. | — 
What Grecian dome e’er op’d its-gates of pride, 
In more auspicious hour? The exen-tide 
Of Freedom's most august and gloriousday, . 
Pours on. these classic walls its hal lowed ray, - 
And the rich gale, that now floats wearied by, 
Has borne a nation’s gratitude on high. 
While from the fountains of each patriot heart, 
Gusghes of high, heroic feeling start, —* 
The childret: oſ the free, we gather here, - + 
Anthems of glory, Jingering in our‘ear, 
"Fo dedicate this yetainsullied shrine, . 
_ , By rites the bards of old believed divine, 


When first the strain that still from clime, 
Rolls its deep echoes down the flood. of time, 
‘Swelled o'er our ancient hills, grey rocks and san 
wood ‘bowers, 3 
Shewed this fair city; then, its stately towets? 
No! nature here jn Druid grandeur dwelt, 

' Before her throne the forest monarch knelt. 
Faith’s only altar, earth's vine-shadowed loam, 

And God's sole temple yon unchiseled dome. 

But Freedom, travelling in.its strength, unfurled 

Erewhile its banner o'er this western world— 

Religion, ' science, genius, wealth and taste, 

Followed, with gilding steps, the path she traced, 

_ Scattered their stars dmid the forest gloom, 

_ And gave to man the wild’s yncul tured bloom: 
Here too, the Mites, serapht pilgrims, camie, 
Heralds and guardians of the Drama’s fame— 
Whose lyre, from land io land. from age to age, 


é ¢ 








“{ Capo D'Istrias. The ‘information is. gives on the| 


Has wak'dits noblest descant for the stage. 


i 










+  Hailto this shrine? Obt never may the Sime 
Enkindled here, be dimm’d by of shame— 
May sorrow gather here, a thornless flower, ; 
Whose bloom shall sweeten life’s autumpal bour, 
Virtue, oppress'd by passion’s lawless rage, 

Find an avenging champion in the stage,.. : 
And canscience, writhing in eonyiction’s grasp, 
Piere’d by remorse, with pangs convulsive gasp. 
Patrons of genius! be it yours to guerd - 
This Virgin temple, spotless and uamarr’d. 
', High o'er its gates inscribe this ban to siti, 
Let not pollution dare to enter in. 
Then, even prayer its holy brow may bend, 
And bless the Drama, ¢s religibn's friend, 
May native genius, sunning in thé ray 
Your smiles reflect, exalt its boldest lay, 
And reaching here ambition’s loftiest goal, 
Ona glory’spage cur fathers’ deeds enroll. 
The bard, in vision, sees with prophet glance, 


} The glimmering shades of other years advance: 


There fair Ohio's waves, embalmed in song, 

A second Avon, ebbiess, roll along; 

And every regal mountain of the West, 

Lifts with Ol ympian fame, its rain-bow’d crest, 

As erst the pilgriin to the hills of Rome, 

To this proud dome unnumber'd votaries come, 

And fingerisig o’er the annals of this day, 

Dear to our country’s pride, exultifg say, 

“Ye walls—corruption never-has profan'd, 

Lenyety ye etand ‘anmouldering as unstain'd!” ” 

— — 

Aceording to the report of the Commissioners of 
Hamilton’county, the disbureenients for county pufposes, 
for ‘the year ending June 4th, 1832, were $66,224 98. 
The receipts into the county treasury, during the-same 
aa were $59,441 95.5 ; 


— —— 


Lecture on. Cholera.—A lecture on the Asiatic Chole- 
ra, will be.delivered by. Dr. Ebérle at 4 o'clock this 
jj afternoon, in the new hall of the-Medical College of 
|| Ohio. The citizens generally areinvited to attend. 


’ 


it 


— — 


UU. IS. Bank.— Appearances warrant the: belief, that 


} this institution will be fechartergd before the edjourn- 


ment of Congress. The National Intelligencer, July 2, 
says—* By a vote of one hundred against seventy,five the 


' || House refused to.postpone it to. the next sessidn. The 


question seems to have gained friends since it came into 
the House. The Howse also “refased to commit the bill, 
which will prevent the possibility of the bill’s being de- 
feated by protracted debate, in committee of the whole, 
aes the —— = not applicable.” . 





_ MARRIED—On the 28th ult., by the Rev. C. Spring- 
er, Mr. Lincefield Bate Miss Sarah Ann Hicks, all 
of thiscity. 


“ 





NEW AGENTS. 
Kentucky.—Cynthiana, A. Broadwell, P. M.; Clays- 
ville, J. Whitehead, P. M.; Harrodsburgh, Dell. L. 
Jones; Perryville, John A. Burton, P. M.; Lebanon, J 
B. Wathen, P. M.; Greensburgh, J. J. -Allen, P. M. 
|’ Indiana.— Indianapolis, John Cain, P.M.; Nobles: 
ville, John D. Stephenson, P. M.; Danville, Cyres Gar- 
rett; Newport, John W. Pearson; Perrysville; Fhomas 
Anderson, P. M.; Eugene, Geg. A. Hinaiged; coy 


ton, B. Griffith. 





+ {3 Indiana.—The name of Jesse Willitts was publish- 
ed by niistake as Agent at Milton, Ia. Dr. Thomas 
Willitts is oor Agent i in that place. A similar mistake 





tat in relation to Liberty, Ia. M. Watson, P. M., 


isour Agent in that town. 
s 













_ prodactions,..supposed to have} 












ly lest, have been within these 
few days diseovered, and both- may be expected 
toappearin-ptint very soon. ‘The one isa prose 
work , of considerable extent and |}. 
extraordinary tterést : the other is a very eles 
gant ‘ad touching ‘séries Of * Conféssions,’ by 
the fate Lady Caroline Lamb—including a re+ 
markable set of stanzas by-Mr. Rogers, addres- 
sed to her Ladyship, on first seeing her in com- 
pany with theyoung author of «Childe Harold ;’ 
and some hardly less exquisite verses by Lady 
Caroline’ herself, on witnessing the funeral cav- 
aleade of noble poet, as it passed Brocket Hall, 
on the way .to Nottinghamshire... Her Lady- 
ship’s prose nartative is said to-be composed in 
general in a style of deep and artless. pathos—. 
interspersed, however, with many passages of 
pungently sarcastic’ description, and” sketches 
of personal cheracter and manners; calculated 
to excite a great sensation in the fashionable 
' wotld.— English Paper. u%. 

Fe > 





The last number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
contains a review of the Domestic Manners of 
the Americans,” which is attri 
Hamilton, the author of Cyril Thornton.— 
Mangre a sprinkling of prejudice, it is extreme-} 
ly well written. . The following passage, not- 
withstanding the ‘subject matter,’ will be 
thonght by some cavillers to be as just in its te- 
bukes, as it is musical .in its periods—Phi.. Gaz. 

‘* An American may be philosophically ‘dis- 
tinguished as a spitting biped. . He spits from 
the cradle to the grave; at all times, in all pla- 
ces, in all circumstances, in youth and in age, in 
health and in sickness, in joy and in sorrow, in 
prosperity and adversity, at sea and on land, in 


ithe Grand Duke, Goethe’s munificent patron, the 


uted to Col. pa 


ployed, > for eaclosure: and: harbour of 
of wild beast ne.pall as for the pleasure of 
riding and walking; and so they were of more or 
less extent, and of different entertainment, accord- 
ing to the several humors of the pring — — 
ed and enclosed them. 


Governess.—An excellent story appeared not 
long since in a book on education relative to gov- 
ernesses. Alady wrote to her son requesting him 
to.look out for a Indy such as she described, and 
such as is ordinarily expected ia a governess, that 


M. G, WILLIAMS’ ACADEMY, “** 
The annual examination of this.aca ~ 
menced on Tuesday the 19th instant, and ¢ 

the ufternoon of the following Friday. 


It is not necessary for the undersigned towy a 


.jjword on the importance of a good English eduea: 
-|tion; Mr. Williams’ “plan, embraces — 


but it embraces every item essential to such an ed. 
acation. Reading, writing, spelling, grammar, 
composition, geography, astronomy of ‘the 
globes, the various branches of mat hitto. 
ry and chronology, constitute the — of instryg. 





isto sayy accomplished, with the disposition of an 
angel, The geritleman wrote back, saying that he 
had . Tong been Jooking out for such a person, and | 
that when he found_her he-should not recommend 
her for a governess for his mother, bat take her for) 
a wife himself. 

Goxrrne’s Remauss.—The — this dis- 
tinguished individual were. celebrated in great 
splendor. They were honored by the presence of 


members of the cabi t and hougehold, the scienti- 
fic bodies, clergy and assistants, military men, and 
iby almost every respectable inhabitant of Weimar. 
is remains were laid by the side of Schiller, in the 
sepulchte of the Grand Ducal family. His coffin 
was of oak, lined with lead, —7* the external in- 
scription simply this :-— 
_ —— 
Born the 8th August, 1749. 

* Died the 224 March, 1832."—Middle- 

sex Telegraph. 


anf. 





WOMEN. 

Women in their nature are much more joyous 
than men, whether it be that their blood is more} 
refined, their fibres more delicate and their animal 
sprits more light and volatile, or whether, as some 





storm and in calm, on foot and on horse-back. 
in town and in,country, in the house of his fa- 
ther, at the board of-his friend, in the drawing 
room of his President, at the feet of his mistress, 
atthe altar of his God. The discharge is as ne- 
cessary to him as the air he breathes; he sali- 
vates for some three score years, and when the 


glands of his palate can secrete no longer, he 


spits forth his spirit, and is gathered to his fa- 
thers, to Spit no more.” 





» Barly Marriage. —Tacitus says early marriage 
makes us immortat. It is the soul and chief prop 
of empire. That man who resolves to live without 
woman, and that woman who resolves to live with- 
out man, are eriemies to the community in which 


they I}, injurious to themselyes, déstruetive 
to the world, apostates from nature, and rebels a- 
gainst heaven andearth. . 





pisk.— Where paradise .was, has been 
2 ted and little agreed; but what sort of 
place is meant by it may perhaps easier be conject- 
ured. Itseems to have beena Persian word, since 
Xenophon and other Greek authors mention it, as 
what was much in delight among the kings of those 
eastern countries. So 
seems to have been a latge space of ground, adorn- 
ed and beautified with all sorts of trees, both of 
ſcuita and of forest, either before it was enclosed or 
planted after; either cultivated. like gardens for 
shades and for walks, with fountaizis or streams, 


at a paradise among them |} 


ave imagined, sphere may not-be a kind of sex in 
the very soul, I shall not pretend todetermine. As 
vivacity is the guilt of women, gravity is that of| 
men, They should each of them, therefore keep a 
watch upon the particular bias which mature has 
fixed in their mind that it may not draw top much, 
and lead them out of the-path of- reason. This 
will certainly happen, if the onein every word 
and action affects the character of being rigid and 
severe, apd the other of being brisk and airy. Men 
should beware of heing captivated by #kinti of 
savage philesophy, women by a thonghtless gaiety. 

Where these ptecautionsare not observed, the man 
degenerates into a cynic, the woman into a co- 
quette; the man grows sullen and — woman 
impertinent and fantastical. 

By~what I have said we may conclude, men and 
women were rhade counterparts to one another,that 
the pains and anxieties of the husband might be 
relieved by the sprightliness and good humor of the 
wife; whén these are'tightly tempered, care and 
cheerfulness gd hand in hand; and the family; like ||" 
a thip that is duly trimmed, wanfs neither sail.nor 
ballast. anon. 





— * 





soRRow. 
On the sands of Life - 
Sorrow treads heavily, and Jeaves a print 
Time cannot wash away; while Joy trips by | 
With step so light and soft that the next wave 
Wears his faint foot-falls out.”—Neele. 








inst., b the Rev. Asa M Mr. Jonathan Mul- 


~MARRIED,—On Tharsday morning the 2ist |} 


ion. ‘The undersigned examined classes 
those branches, and it gives us unequivocal 
sure, injustice to Mr. Williams, to state our entite 
approbation of his system, the utility of whigh,is 
exhibited in the ready answers of the studéntet 
almost every question within the range oftheir 
studies, and their rapid advancemeut in the > 
ent grades of science. 


Mr. Williams has a-class in Constittitional tee. 
The title is a novel one in our schools, but ‘notthe 
less important. We were much pleased with th 
—2 of this class, in- the principles of gow 
ernment, and especially of the Constitution of the 
|United States, -This is a subject which samnot 
be too early instilled into the minds of our youth, 
and it is one on which they are too often lamentably 
ignorant. »Mr. Williams is entitled to muchcredit 
for introducing it to.the notice of his pupils, 

The genefal proficiency of the different clits 
was such as to excite the admiration of albwho 
were present. We found much difficulty indew 
ding upon the comparative merits of the different 
candidates for the honors of the institution: la 


. |levery branch there were several competitors whew 


claims were almost equal. 

Connected with the academy, is a library of e 
bout two hundred and fifty volumes, for the usu! 
the pupils, and we are told it isin Contemplationte 
commence a cebinet of minerals, and other natan! 
curiosities as the foundation-of a museum — 
benefit-of his pupil. 


Isaac G. BuRNET, 








Epwarp Woopraurr, Examining 
Marcus Smirn, : 
Timotny Fut, Comanattee. ... 
Epwin A. ATLeg, 
—*2* June 26, 16322. . - 
— — 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR... 


Is publ ished every other Saturday, by Wood and 
ton, at Wood's Book and Music Store, No. 177, 
street, nearly opposite Dennison’s Hotel. The subserip 
tion price of this paper is—One Dollar and Twen 
Cents per year, if payment be made in advance, or 
imtwo months from the time of —— — 
lar and . Fifty Cents within six months—or, One 
land Seventy-five Cents within the year. An 
of 12 1-2 cents will be made to city subscribers 
ceive their pa by the carrier. When — 
not nrade until" shes the expiration of the year 
pos for, and the publishers are compelled to enforce ay 4 

* Two Dollars willi —22* demanded. 


But apes ye 32 the ee 
Yank ohiehon, fa it iss a all 












subscriber cases solicited 
Any-subscriber at a distance, where there may be . 
agent, who, within the time prescribed for advance pay- 
iment, forwards One Doilar to the publishers, (postage 
paid,) will be credited with that amount, [the — 

to stand against him,] and marked as having paid i in ad 
vance. 


(7A failure to notify the Publishers of a wish to die 
continue at the expiration of the time — 
will be considered a new engagement. opare ae 
be discontinued untilarrears be paid, aly at 

tion of the publishers. 

— 
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WOOD AND SrRATIO, PRINTERS: 











and all sorts of plants usual in the climate aud plea- 
7 


len to Fanny. Kimball, all of this place. 


Office, 8. W. corner of Walnut and. Fifth-sts. 
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